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How many of the tourists who toiled up through the ruins of Delphi in the heatwave last 
summer were prepared for the sight which awaited them in the stadium at the top? The 
place itself is magnificent, oozing with atmosphere and enough to make most package tours 
take a second look before trotting back to the air-conditioned bus and some new heap of 
stones; but for a few days in July the trippers were rubbing their eyes and their telephoto 
lenses in disbelief as clog-dancing, phallus-sporting satyrs cavorted about this ancient space 
chanting English (and Greek) verse in a mixture of Yorkshire and Geordie accents. 

What the tourists had stumbled on was a rehearsal of Tony Harrison's new satyr play. The 
Trackers of Oxyrhynchus, based on fragments found at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt of Sophocles's 
old satyr play. The Ichneutae. Those who looked closely might also have observed the poet- 
playwright at work, script in hand, wide-brimmed sun-hat on head, directing his National 
Theatre Studio team, writing and rewriting lines to suit the demands of performance, just as 
the poet-playwrights of ancient Greece would have done. Like them, Harrison was working 
towards one performance, unique, unrepeatable and conceived for one precise space, the 
Delphi stadium. Also like them, he has produced three tragedies (The Oresteia, seen at the 
Olivier theatre and at Epidauros six years ago), and followed them with a comic satyr play. 

Censorship 

Revivals of The Ichneutae, in which a chorus of satyr trackers agree, in return for gold and 
freedom, to help Apollo find his lost cattle, and trace them to the strings on Hermes's 
newly-invented lyre, have not been conspicuous during the last 2000 years. Like almost 
every other satyr play (only The Cyclops of Euripides survives complete) The Ichneutae was 
long ago consigned to the rubbish heaps of history. Harrison blames religious and academic 
censorship, ancient selectors who, oblivious to the message of The Bacchae, dismissed the 
satyrs as low art, not quite nice - the unacceptable face of classicism. What we have to 
remember, he says, is that the same imagination which created the high art, the tragedies, 
also created the satyr play. We have separated them and, by driving a wedge between two 
aspects of culture, created dark problems for ourselves. 

On July 12 1988 at 9.30 p.m. the Delphi stadium became Oxyrhynchus, 1907. Huge screens 
were hung with fragments of papyri magnified many times, a tent was pitched in one corner 
and crates labelled "Egypt Exploration Fund" were scattered around. Two Oxford 



papyrologists, Bernard Grenfell (played by Jack Shepherd) and Arthur Hunt (Barrie Rutter, 
who also appeared in The Oresteia), supervised the excavation of ancient rubbish heaps, the 
labouring work done for them by a team of Egyptian fellaheen, who, says Grenfell, remain 
oblivious to the importance of what they find: 

We ship back papyri to decipher them at Queens 

but they'd use them , if we let them, as compost for their greens. 

Bits of Sappho, Sophocles and Pluto 
used as compost for the carrot and potato! 

Professors Transformed 

Grenfell is the manic, brilliant one who, in real life, eventually lost his sanity. Before long he 
is hearing voices. Apollo won't let Grenfell rest until he digs up a play which has a major role 
for the god. The discovery of Pindar's lost paean for the people of Delphi isn't enough (the 
fellaheen down tools and sing it; Harrison says that when he discovered that it was Grenfell 
and Hunt who brought this to light he knew that his choice of play and of Delphi was 
inspired by the gods); Apollo wants The Ichneutae and this, at last, is what he gets. Grenfell 
becomes Apollo, and Barrie Rutter, who last entered the tent as Hunt, re-emerges as the 
paunchy Pappa Silenus, phallus at half-mast, wine skin at the ready. 

We might have been at a pantomime when Silenus got the audience chanting the first new 
fragments of the satyr chorus as an incantation to bring his "boys" back to life. 
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echoed round the stadium, bounced back off the cliff of the Phaedriades and culminated in 
a crash as twelve crates fell apart to reveal the pawing, snorting satyrs, formerly the 
fellaheen. Something of the unintentional pantomine effect of High Victorian renditions of 
Greek tragedy was also on offer: Harrison mocked this in the lines he gave to Juliet 
Stevenson, playing the nymph Kyllene: 

Now I know not what possesseth you 
nor what crazed folly spinneth you awry ... 

Harrison's verse, unlike the Victorian sort, drives a play along and at Delphi this pace and the 
tremendous visual humour of the piece brought a wonderfully warm response from the 
2000 or so people in the audience. Few spoke English as their first language and the use of 



slang and dialect might have been baffling, but the power and energy of the play broke 
down the barriers. 


A violent ending 

When Sophocles's fragments ran out the audience was presented with Harrison's own bleak 
ending - the satyrs, forbidden to play Apollo's lyre, turned into football hooligans, 
rampaging across the ancient space which once played host, in the Pythian Games, to sport 
and poetry, and setting fire to the papyrus, destroying the culture they were denied. The 
comedy and laughter vanished; the actors, who had not rehearsed this last scene because 
the set could only be destroyed once, later expressed surprise and some discomfort at the 
violent and nihilistic emotions which had been brought out into the open, but the final 
response was long, loud and enthusiastic applause from people who realised that they had 
taken part in the celebration of a unique performance, seen satyrs dragged back through 
the papyrus into vigorous life and witnessed what a major living poet can do with the 
fragments and scraps of the past. 

*A warning. Now the sun tans have faded and the euphoria has been dulled by a few 
months back in England, we of the UK contingent who saw the play at Delphi are not readily 
recognisable. However, like those who witnessed the signing of Magna Carta, the first sub-4- 
minute mile, or England winning the World Cup, we tend to talk about it. At length. 
Attempts to change the subject may prove futile. If the speaker starts quoting from the play 
and appears to be possessed, there is no need to summon medical assistance, just walk 
quietly away. The chances are that we will not even notice. Plans are in hand to form a 
Delphi veterans society, and members will meet annually on July 12 and relive their 
experiences in private without causing harm, boredom or confusion to innocent members of 
the public. 

Rosemary Burton read Classics at Oxford, and after a period of working for Punch is now a 
freelance journalist. 



